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CHANCELLERIE d’ORLEANS, PARIS 


ESTRUCTION due to civic im- 

provements demanded by greater 

city requirements now hovers over 

yet another of the old hotels of 
Paris. From time to time we have re- 
corded in these columns preservation or 
destruction of a building of this type in 
the one-time Ville lumiére that has adopt- 
ed the colors of war, has sent forth its 
architects to the Marne, the Somme 
and the Aisne and has cared for its 
wounded in the very drafting rooms 
of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts that 
gave them their 
training. Such of 
these architects as 
have been spared, 
because of their 
age, by the call for 
human material, 
have found a brief 
respite from the 
great _ political 
problems of the 
War of all Europe 
to plead for the 
Hotel de la Chan- 
celleries d’Orléans 
situated in the little old and uninspiring 
Rue des Bons Enfants and extending 
back to the Rue de Valois within a stone’s 
throw of the Palais Royal. 

The Chancellerie d’Orléans may be 
ascribed to the early eighteenth century 
and to Germain Boffrand in particular, 
but the character of its fine pedimental 
entrance on the Bons Enfants, which 
dominates the entire facade as it now ap- 
pears is the remodeling by C. de Wailly 
under Louis XVI and probably after 
1782, to which are due especially the 
mutules, dentils and gutte at the broken 
horizontal cornice of the pediment and 





ORIGINAL GARDEN FACADE, ALTERED AND 
NOW FACING ON RUE DES VALOIS 


the long deep grooves or sinkages at the 
masonry joints in the main body of the 
entrance, not to mention the decorated 
soffit of the window arch above the pedi- 
ment. 

While the plan of the building is not a 
marvel of ingenuity—the regular dimen- 
sions of the site, contrary to the problems 
at hand in the majority of Paris hdtels, 
having been a great convenience to the 
original designer—it is, nevertheless, a 
thoroughly typical example of its time. 
From the monu- 
mental entrance 
above mentioned 
one enters a bar- 
rel-vaulted pas- 
sage decorated 
with caissons or 
coffers in classic 
manner, the walls 
below treated with 
niches containing 
figures suggesting 
in style the begin- 
nings of the Em- 
pire manner and 
probably added at 
that time. All of 
these decorative features, as well as 
certain other panel motives containing 
figures symbolic of the seasons, so fre- 
quently used in this manner during the 
eighteenth century, have in more recent 
times been covered with coat upon coat 
of plaster and paint, so that their present 
appearance more nearly resembles the 
sort of thing that might be expected 
from many a commercial modeler of 
to-day. 

The passage leads directly to an in- 
terior courtyard, semicircular in plan 
toward the entrance. This is now largely 
obstructed by metal trusses supporting a 
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glass roof, while other projections built 
out at higher levels have completely modi- 
fied the interior facades on the courtyard, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the prin- 
cipal facade at the base of the court, 
which still retains a portico with four 
Doric columns upon a stylobate raised 
several steps. The original plan, as illus- 
trated in Germain Boffand’s Livre 
d’Architecture, shows the arrangement 
of large rooms behind this facade; it 
would seem that the principal salons must 
be sought on the next higher level of the 
building, but these lower floor rooms 
gathered an added importance because 
they gave upon the gardens of the Palais 
Royal. On the ground level Boffrand’s 


GARDEN FACADE TOWARD PALAIS ROYAL 
(AFTER BOFFRAND) ORIGINAL DESIGN 


plan likewise indicates various waiting 
and attendants’ rooms and, as was cus- 
tomary at the time, the stables, accessible 
from the courtyard. It is noteworthy that 
stables and kitchens appear at the front 


of the house. The disposition of stair- 
ways is also interesting. In fact, it is a 
fascinating study to follow through the 
Renaissance the growth of the French 
architect’s understanding of the problem 
of circulation facilities presented in city 
hdtels of the type of Chancellerie d’Or- 
léans or in chateau planning. A glance 
at Boffrand’s book above mentioned or at 
Jacques Androuet du Cerceau’s Les Plus 
Excellents Bastiments de France or at 
Blondel’s L’Architecture Francaise will 
offer suggestive avenues of thought on the 
development of residence planning. It is 
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a constant surprise for the modern, like- 
wise, to miss in these old plans the usual 
space allotment for interconnecting cor- 
ridors, for sanitary conveniences and 
plumbing and for built-in closets. 
Turning now to the rear facade of the 
Chancellerie we find again a four-column 
portico, but of the Ionic order and sur- 















































Rue dew bons Fufans 


PLAN AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED (AFTER 
BOFFRAND) 


Note: In its present state the plan will show, among others, 
the following alterations: Fireplace in No. 4 transferred to 
opposite (north) wall; alcove and cabinets behind No. 6 
removed ; fireplace in No. 2 removed. 
mounted by a balustrade with vases 
carrying up the axes of the shafts. This 
facade also underwent extensive altera- 
tions, as a comparison with the first 
architect’s own illustration will show. 
Originally this front faced the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, but when the Rue de 
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Valois was cut through in 1781-1784 its 
effect was measurably reduced, for other 
buildings were erected at both sides and 
set forward to the building line of the 
new street and the Chancellerie therefore 
seemed set back in a pocket. By placing 





LA CHANCELLERIE DORLEANS, 
D RUE DES BOD ENEAND, 
PARIS. 














PLAN. JS MOULDING, TO LOWER. PANEL, 
ELEVATION, NEW FRONT BY DE WAILLY 


(From Ward: Renaissance Architecture in France) 





against the walls of adjoining buildings 
niches flanked by rusticated columns and 
surmounted by segmental pediments the 
poor effect of this architectural pocket 
was in part neutralized, although the 
niches themselves, as well as their sculp- 
tural embellishments, are entirely out of 
scale and ungainly besides. At a slightly 
later time low walls were built at the 
front line of the site and these with an 
arrangement of stairways and small ter- 
races provided a more attractive entrance 
front for the building, but as is so often 
the case with similar efforts, the utili- 
tarian side in such undertakings must not 
be considered. Under the second empire 
the famous pianomaker, Pape, occupied 
the premises, and added the present iron 
entrance grille and its gilded lyres. In 
the four window heads of the garden 
facade appear excellent reliefs, of which 
two are undoubtedly by Augustin Pajou, 
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whose faithful imitation of the manner 
of Jean Goujon in these examples is re- 
markable. Other examples from his hand 
appear as part of the interior decorations. 

For some time the building was known 
as the Hotel Argenton because it was 
ultimately prepared as a habitation for 
Mile. de Séry, the Comtesse de Argenton 
and mistress of Philippe d’Orléans from 
1706 to 1710. It appears in Boffrand’s 
book as the Hotel Argenton because after 
various changes of occupants it reverted 
to the Orléans family, whose chancelier, 
the Count d’Argenton, there established 
his offices. 

In interior decoration at this time Ger- 
main Boffrand had but one rival, Robert 


































DOOR IN GRAND SALON 


de Cotte, and in the present building he 
bids fair to outdo his compeer. As was 
the case with the facades, the interiors 
likewise were completely modified at the 
close of the eighteenth century, although 
original lines were more or less closely 
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followed in a few cases of ceilings and 
doorways. Some original work by Pajou 
was retained, especially in overdoors, and 


DETAIL IN DINING ROOM 


likewise an excellent ceiling designed by 
Antoine Coypel in 1708 and other details 
by Durameau, Lagrenée and Briard. 


The Chancellerie d’Orléans is a fine ex- 


ARCHITECT 


ample of eighteenth century domestic 
architecture in France, both early and 
late, and, above all, of eighteenth century 
house planning in Paris. It is our earnest 
hope that if the widening of the Rue de 
Valois renders its continued existence on 
its present site impossible, the usual good 
judgment of the French government may 
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WALL DETAIL IN GRAND SALON (AFTER 
BOFFRAND) 


be relied upon to preserve the building by 
transferring it to another location and 
making it a national monument, as was 
done but a short time ago with the old 
Hotel Biron, which now houses a remark- 
able collection of sculpture by Rodin. 
RICHARD F’, BACH. 





THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


HERE is much discussion in current 

periodicals on the subject of art, 

particularly as to its future develop- 

ment and present methods of teach- 
ing. The Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, in its March issue, 
contributes its quota. Architects, paint- 
ers and sculptors are too busily engaged 
in the practice of their professions—in 
the actual production of art—to spend 
time in academic discussions of the va- 
rious phases of art. For this reason there 
is undoubtedly much written and printed 
that practical artists can not take serious- 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


DORMITORIES FOR DELAWARE COLLEGE, 


NEWARK, N. J. LITHOGRAPH, 1916 
FROM THE DRAWING OF CHARLES Z. KLAUDER 


ly, nor will they regard it as displaying 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 

It would seem that conditions affecting 
our National progress in art are steadily 
improving. We shall undoubtedly achieve 
higher planes, but we shall only reach 
them by the same slow processes that have 
marked similar advancement in other 
countries. 

This issue of the Journal prints the cor- 
respondence between President Wilson 
and President Mauran of the Institute 
as to the part to be taken by architects 
in war time. There is also a timely and 
interesting article on the recent exhibi- 
tion in Paris of Regional Architecture 
in the Invaded Provinces in France. The 
illustrations are of particular value. 


Architectural sketches and office studies 
by Charles Z. Klauder, with an accom- 
panying appreciative article, form the 
leading feature of The Architectural Re- 
view for March. This is the third of a 
series on Office Studies. Earlier articles 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 


HOUSE FOR R. C. SEELEY, ESQ., BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 
MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 


were of the work of Charles A. Platt and 
York & Sawyer. 

The illustrations are of some excellent 
country houses by Murphy & Dana, Mellor 
& Meigs and Duhring, Okie & Ziegler. 


* * * 


An interesting feature of The Archi- 
tectural Record for April is a well-illus- 
trated article by A. N. Rebori, describing 
the work of William E. Parsons in the 
Philippine Islands. We learn that at the 
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time of Mr. Parsons’ appointment, some 
eight years ago, as consulting architect 
to the Government in the Philippine 
Islands, he was given general architec- 
tural supervision over the design of all 
public buildings and parks throughout 
the islands. The architecture of Spain 
had inspired all the design of buildings 
up to the time of the American occupation. 
The realization of the elemental character 
of the native population is said to have 
suggested to Mr. Parsons the reduction 
of the motifs of his design to similarly 
elemental expression. That this decision 
was logically sound appears to be indi- 


(FROM THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO) 





MEMORIAL STATUE TO ALFRED GWYNNE 
VANDERBILT 


BY EUGENE MORAHAN 


cated by the numerous illustrations ac- 
companying the article. Few men have 
had equally good opportunity to under- 
take an original and important work. 

A city house in Minneapolis, designed 
by Marshall & Fox, is illustrated in this 
issue and described by Peter B. Wight. 
Alfred E. Bullock presents the third in- 
stallment of his Series on English Archi- 
tectural Decoration. The illustrations 
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(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUiI) 





INFIRMARY BUILDING, ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, N. H. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


are measured drawings and photographs 
of decorative details originating in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Porte-folio of Current Architecture 
contains illustrations of a library build- 
ing in Montreal, Eugene Fayette, archi- 
tect; some country houses by Marsh & 
Gette, and a miscellaneous illustration of 
a number of recently constructed build- 
ings by George W. Maher. 


* * * 


Two clubhouses, one in Duluth, Minn., 
by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (New 
York office), and another in Cambridge, 
Mass., designed by Warren & Wetmore, 


(Continued on page 295) 


(FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE A.1I. A.) 
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CHEMINON (MARNE)—AFTER A DRAWING 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 


HOUSE OF FRANK R. WELLS, ESQ., BURLINGTON, VT. 
MESSRS. MANN & MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 
MR. RALPH M. WEINRICHTER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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A CORNER OF THE VERANDA 


HOUSE OF FRANK R. WELLS, ESQ., BURLINGTON, VT. 
MESSRS. MANN & MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 
MR. RALPH M. WEINRICHTER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF FRANK R. WELLS, ESQ., BURLINGTON, VT. 


MESSRS. MANN & MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 
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NO. 1. AN ENGLISH COTTAGE AT HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


MESSRS. MANN & MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE NO. 1 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE NO. 2 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE NO. 3 


ENGLISH COTTAGES AT HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


MESSRS. MANN 
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NEILLE, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MRS. M. E. WILLIAMSON, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


MESSRS. DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
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REPORT OF NEW YORK CHAPTER ON 
THE RIVERSIDE DRIVE PLAN 


REPORT made by Owen Brainerd 
A and Egerton Swartwout, acting 


as a committee on Civic Improve- 

ment of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, has 
been presented, approved by the chapter 
and laid before the Board of Estimate. 

After pointing out the objections to the 
scheme as at present proposed an alterna- 
tive plan is outlined. It has remained for 
the New York Chapter to indicate the 
most serious objections to the Riverside 
Drive Plan and to present a substitute 
method that combines every feature of 
good engineering, conservation of all the 
esthetic resources and the prevention of 
chaotic conditions during a long period 
of construction such as has marked the 
building of the new subways. 

The present plan, which contemplates 
the re-location of the tracks by moving to 
the east under the Park slope, is con- 
demned, the reasons given that it will 
create a rigid and inartistic line of em- 
bankment impossible of proper planting 
under the proposed specifications, and in 
order to produce finally satisfactory re- 
sult would compel the city to spend a fur- 


ther sum estimated at $250,000 to pro- 
vide a necessary depth of soil. 

The plan as proposed by the committee 
of the Chapter is one that would undoubt- 
edly improve the condition of the park 
and reduce to the lowest minimum the 
period during which the people would be 
deprived of its usefulness. The solution 
offered is to be found in the principle of 
locating the tracks at the extreme out- 
shore boundary of the park, making the 
westerly wall an architectural feature 
and placing a roadway and promenade on 
the roof. The first and perhaps most im- 
portant advantage of such a plan is that 
it would greatly reduce the area of en- 
croachment on the park. In fact, in some 
localities the park area would be meas- 
urably increased due to the location of 
track structure on land now under water 
or partially filled. This plan would util- 
ize the entire shore front, whereas under 
the plan proposed by the city any utiliza- 
tion of the front would have to become a 
matter for later consideration at a very 
great cost. 

Naturally, the possibilities afforded for 
a good architectural development of the 
park is one that would largely appeal to 
architects. In suggesting such a course 
no practical conditions have been over- 
looked, and one proposed by a body so com- 
petent to advise should not be lightly con- 
sidered. In fact, so original and practical 
are the suggestions offered that we are 
hopeful they will influence a further care- 
ful consideration of this important sub- 
ject, and that before the matter is finally 
closed we may learn that the beauty of 
Riverside Park is to be retained, and as 
far as possible enhanced in accordance 
with the chapter’s recommendations. 


THE THREE-STORY TENEMENT 


HILE those most closely asso- 
ciated with the Tenement House 
Law in New York City regarded 
its operation as indisputably 
good, they are further agreed it can 
with advantage be revised to benefit a 
certain class of property holders now suf- 
fering unreasonable hardships. The law 
as framed forbids the erection of tene- 
ments for three families, one to a story, 
without such methods of construction as 
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are needed for larger multi-family 
houses. This results in the building of 
the larger type of apartment house, and 
the three-family house has become non- 
existent. These conditions make for 
very undesirable congestion. To legislate 
against the construction of the small 
and comparatively cheap and sanitary 
tenements and to require the extremely 
costly construction of the large tene- 
ments would be productive of similar 
congestion and misuse wherever prac- 
tised. The agitation toward the re- 
vision of the Code with reference to three- 
family houses arises from a condition 
more common perhaps in the Brooklyn 
district of Greater New York than in any 
other city in the country. The shifting of 
population incident to the construction 
of a large number of apartment houses 
and the changed character of building 
zones have resulted in a large number of 
three-story houses of excellent design and 
construction becoming vacant and there- 
fore non-productive. As the law stands 
at present it is not permissible to recon- 
vert these dwellings into three-family 
apartment houses, and it is proposed to 
secure such legislation as will enable 
owners of this type of buildings to secure 
an adequate income from their properties 
by conversion into three-family tene- 
ments. It is not contemplated in the 
amendment desired to the Code to lower 
the sanitary requirements of the tenement 
house laws in the reconstruction of these 
houses. The relaxation applies only to 
methods of sufficient sanitary require- 
ments, the effect of which will be to lessen 
unsanitary habits. 


WAR AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


HE question as to whether war will 
halt construction work has served 
to promote inquiry as to precedent, 
and present conditions, in order to 

evolve a possibly satisfactory answer. 
Comparisons have been made between 
conditions existing to-day and the period 
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just before the outbreak of the Spanish 
War. The consensus of opinion would 
appear to be that the present war will 
have little, if any, retardance on building 
operations. 

The New York Times has made a care- 
ful review of the field of construction 
work, and among the views expressed and 
the facts set forth, the following is to be 
particularly noted: 

It is stated: 

“On April 23, 1898, just after Con- 
gress had affirmed that a state of war ex- 
isted between this country and Spain, 
New York Stock Exchange prices held 
firm despite the fact that there was no 
such gold surplus to back up Government 
credit as exists to-day. At that date there 
was talk in Congress of creating a gold 
reserve of $300,000,000 to $400,000,000.” 

To-day, according to George E. Rob- 
erts of the National City Bank, there is 
approximately $2,250,000,000 in the 
Government Treasury, $450,000,000, in- 
cluding gold certificates, in the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and $460,000,000, includ- 
ing gold certificates, in the national banks, 
not to mention funds in State banks and 
trust companies. 

In the readjustment of financial condi- 
tions, following our war with Spain, there 
was a very large impetus to building con- 
struction, and as far as the strength of 
the market for building materials may be 
considered, it was relatively the same as 
at the present time. 

It is estimated that with the two hun- 
dred billion dollars of wealth of this coun- 
try to-day our borrowing capacity would 
be at least $40,000,000,000. 

These facts, known to well informed 
manufacturers, are the consideration that 
lead them to maintain present prices. 
Under such National financial strength 
construction will suffer no retardance and 
it is confidently predicted that the war, 
even if unduly prolonged, will not serve 
to affect the steady progress of building 
construction. 
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The Current Architectural Press 


(Continued from page 292) 


are illustrated in The Architectural 
Forum for March. These are excellent 
examples, both in plan and design. A 
further interesting feature is the illustra- 
tion of an infirmary building at St. Paul’s 
School, in Concord, N. H., by R. Clipston 
Sturgis. 

In the text, H. D. Upton continues his 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM) 





IROQUOIS CLUB, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 
series on The Adam Style, being in a 
sense a continuation of his review of a 
recent publication, The Work in Archi- 
tecture of Robert and James Adam. 
Some measured drawings and photo- 
graphs of details of Italian renaissance 
architecture are shown, and there is also 
the first installment of a paper on Prac- 
tical Perspective for office use. 


* * * 


The feature of architectural interest in 
The International Studio for April is the 
illustration and description of the De- 
shong Memorial Art Gallery at Chester, 
Pa., Clarence W. Brazer, architect. This 
Issue is replete with timely articles on 
happenings in the field of art, and the 
— of much interesting mate- 
rial. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. H. L. JUDD, MINNEAPOLIS 
MARSHALL & FOX, ARCHITECTS 


A G. A. R. Memorial Hall in Peoria, 
Ill., designed by Hewitt & Emerson, a 
somewhat unusual city church in Chicago, 
John A. Nyden, architect, a stone chapel 
in Detroit, by Alfred Kahn, and a num- 
ber of suburban houses, set down in detail 
in the index to the current architectural 
press on another page, are shown in the 
March issue of The Western Architect. 
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In the text an article by H. D. Belcher 
discusses in an interesting manner the 
adapting of architectural style to the 
needs of a locality. 


* * * 


Good Furniture for April directs at- 
tention to the proceedings of a convention 
recently held in New York by the Allied 
Home Furnishing Industries. 

The object of that gathering was to 
provide a plan, as fundamentally sound 
as possible, of educating the public to a 
higher appreciation of the artistic fur- 
nishing of the house. That such a pro- 
paganda can be very well advanced by 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





ENTRANCE TO RAILWAY STATION, MANILA 


those engaged in the arts of the craftsman 
is undoubtedly true, and it is equally true 
that its greatest success will be secured 
when undertaken by a group of men who 
combine the unfortunately rare combina- 
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tion of sound craftsmanship and thorough 
artistic training. 

Mr. Richard F. Bach contributes an 
article on Art and the People. Mr. Bach 


(FROM GOOD FURNITURE) 





A SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRAME 


expresses the belief that there is not the 
correct harmony between art and the peo- 
ple, particularly in the field of the indus- 
trial arts. 

George Leland Hunter writes on laces 
and William Laurel Harris presents an 
interesting study of the field of early 
Spanish art. 

The series of plates, grouped in the 
section Art in the Home, are, as usual, 
well selected and have large suggestive 
value. 
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Proceedings of Fifth Annual Con- 
ference, National Housing 
Association 


With each succeeding year the meet- 
ings of the National Conference on 
Housing take on added value. 

Topics that at the inception of this 
housing movement were dealt with 
solely on a theoretical basis, for want of a 
practical example, have now become 
demonstrable by actual performance. 

In addition, the great importance of 
housing problems is beginning to be real- 
ized, and men of wide practical experi- 
ence have joined in a movement that is 
accomplishing tangible results. 

The fifth conference on Housing was 
held in Providence in October, 1916. The 
papers read on that occasion and the 
various discussions were all very valuable 
contributions to this important subject. 

Some of these papers have been pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, and 
now, to make a useful reference volume, 
all have been grouped into one book and 
published by the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, 105 E. 22d Street, New York. 
The price of the book is $2.00 postpaid. 


A Recent Legal Decision 


THOUGH AN EMPLOYEE CONSIDERS A 
PLANK INSECURE AS A PLATFORM TO 
WorK UPON, EMPLOYER IS LIABLE FOR 
DAMAGES FOR INJURIES EMPLOYEE SUS- 
TAINS IN DOING NECESSARY WORK, 
WHEN No More SECURE PLATFORM Is 
PROVIDED.—Morey v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, 162 N. Y. S., 434. 
Supreme Court of New York. 

This was an action for injuries to a 
carpenter while he was attempting to 
complete the ceiling of a railroad depot, 
where it was necessary to use a scaffold- 
ing, and the carpenter found, when he 
went to work, a plank in the place in- 
tended to be used as a scaffolding, which 
he strengthened by putting a prop under 
the middle of it. It was a question for the 
jury whether the plank was furnished as 
a platform on which to work, and whether 
plaintiff’s act rendered it unsafe, so that 
it was improper to grant a non-suit. 


Evidently the horizontal plank was fur- 
nished by the company as a platform. 
The work upon the ceiling could not be 
done without the use of a platform. 
Those who had worked upon the ceiling 
before the plaintiff came evidently con- 
sidered this plank as the platform fur- 
nished them. There is no suggestion that 
any other platform was furnished. The 
fact that the plaintiff and his fellow work- 
men, when they were required to finish 
the work upon the ceiling, thought that 
the platform was not entirely secure, and 
put a perpendicular plank under it to pre- 
vent it from sagging, does not relieve the 
defendant from the duty of furnishing a 
suitable platform. Of course, if the plat- 
form was sufficient aside from the up- 
right plank, and they rendered it inse- 
cure by attempting to fix it, the plaintiff 
should not recover. It is difficult to see 
how the upright plank could act as a pivot, 
and make the platform more insecure 
than it was before. It was a fair 
question of fact for the jury to determine 
whether the plank was furnished as a 
platform, and whether the plaintiff and 
his companion, by tampering with it, ren- 
dered it insecure and unsafe. 

The order and judgment should be re- 
versed, and a new trial granted, with 
costs to appellant to abide the event. 


Personals 
Mr. Albert S. Gottlieb, architect, re- 
moved his offices from 303 Fifth Avenue 
to the Architects’ Building, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, on May 1, 1917. 


Mr. William Andrew Kidd, architect, 
has removed his offices from the Chamber 
of Commerce Building to Delaware Court, 
250 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. George D. Hulburt, architect and 
engineer, has moved his office from 320 
Broadway Market Building, Detroit, 
Mich., to 207 Citizens Savings Bank 
Building, Owosso, Mich. 


Messrs. Charles H. Bebb and Carl F. 
Gould, architects, announce that they 
have removed their offices for the general 
practice of architecture to Suite 1005, Se- 
curities Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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BOOK NOTE 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF WAR 
WORK IN ENGLAND. Full cloth, fifty- 
one illustrations and an introduction 
by H. G. Wells. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. ; London, William Heine- 
mann. 

This series of pictures has not been 
made on battle fields, nor in the nearby 
area that marks the progress of the great 
struggle. There are no sketches of 
ruined villages, of the desolation of battle 
fields or of the attendant horrors. They 
are all made, far from the scenes of strife 
and bloodshed, in those industrial centers 
where, as if in a night, huge works have 
sprung up, and where thousands of men 
and women are employed throughout the 
twenty-four hours of each day in the mak- 
ing of ordnance and all the munitions of 
war necessary to the effective operations 
of an immense army in the field. 

There are probably two men to-day, 
more than any other, qualified to under- 
take such a work as is represented by this 
book, Pennell and Brangwyn. And, as 
Pennell was the first and most insistent of 
the two to point out the vast pictorial pos- 
sibilities of work, or labor, it is fitting 
that to his hands should be intrusted a 
task so important. 

During the many years that Pennell 
has roamed over Europe, pencil in hand, 
producing those delightful “bits,” that 
are so simple in structure, but that so 
completely tell their story, he has acquired 
a power of observation, a facility for 
analysis and a discriminative sense that 
has made his work unusual. All these 
things he appears to have grouped in these 
sketches of war work. 

The same virility that characterized 
his pictures of the Panama Canal under 
construction, are seen in these sketches 
of war work, with the added interest 
that attaches to everything connected 
with this great struggle. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his introduction, 
states: “He (Pennell) sees these forges, 
workshops, cranes and the like as in- 
human and as wonderful as cliffs, or 
great caves, or icebergs, or the stars. 
They are a new aspect of the same logic 
of physical necessity that made all older 
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things, and he seizes on the majesty and 
beauty of their dimensions with entire 
impartiality.” 

Mr. Wells has exactly stated the un- 
usual character that attaches to these 
sketches, “a new aspect of the same 
logic of physical necessity.” 

In the ability to see things “different” 
lies the true secret of what we call origi- 
nality. There is a tendency to travel 
well-beaten paths, and when we reach 
the vista we only observe it from the 
Same viewpoint as those that have pre- 
ceded us. When men in any walk of life 
are bold enough to slip aside from the 
usual method of approach to a subject 
and view it from a different angle, if 
their previous education has been one to 
sharpen their faculties, we may look for 
a new and perhaps more forceful inter- 
pretation. 

In any event, Pennell has not traveled 
the “beaten path” and what he has set 
down in these sketches of war work is a 
further revelation of the great pictorial 
possibilities of work in all of its phases. 


Photographs at the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions 


Photographs, which have heretofore 
been barred from exhibition in the archi- 
tectural section of the Royal Academy 
exhibitions in London, will this year, ow- 
ing to a special regulation, be admitted. 
Certain restrictions will prevent the too 
profuse representation of any one subject 
or the hanging of a photograph smaller 
than 8 x 12 inches. 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal 
says: “Its effect must be to give specific 
character to a section of the exhibition 
that has languished because its object has 
been misunderstood by the general public 
and seems indeed to have been seriously 
misconceived, or but dimly discerned, by 
the majority of the hanging committee. 
Certainly it should have been always per- 
fectly obvious that the primary object of 
an architectural section was not the mak- 
ing of pictures, but the representation of 
architecture. . . Skill in painting or 
drawing does not necessarily coincide 
with meritorious architectural design, 
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and it follows that while probably much 
good work has been rejected for feeble- 
ness in the delineation, much possessing 
but little architectural merit has been ac- 
cepted on its sheer pictorial value. . . 
Many excellent architects have neither 
the time nor the inclination to achieve 
Academy standard in graphic illustration 
of the buildings which are, after all, the 
architect’s true medium of expression. 
That this admission of the camera will 
greatly discourage draughtsmanship we 
do not believe, for the artistic projet has 
a distinctive value that is clearly recog- 
nized and cannot be superseded.” 


The R. I. B. A. Gold Medal 


The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects Gold Medal for distinction in Archi- 
tecture will be awarded this year for the 
second time in its history to a Frenchman. 
M. Paul Henri Nenot, who has been se- 
lected for the honor, is 64 years old. He 
is a member of the French Institute and 
for some years has been in charge of all 
France’s national palaces and civil build- 
ings. His work is to be seen in most 
important French towns, and his most 
important architectural task was the re- 
modeling of the Sorbonne. 


An English Editor’s Struggle with 
an American Idiom 


The editor of The Architects’ and 
Builders’ Journal of London, commenting 
on an article in a recent issue of The Jour- 
nal of the A. I. A., amusingly states: 

“It is an American poet who sings, 
‘And things are not what they seem.’ For 
example, ‘pork’ is something else. What 
pork is when it is not pork one can only 
guess. Many references to it are cited 
from the public press in The Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
Which we welcome monthly not from 
Chicago (which, we understand, has the 
unholy alias of ‘Porkopolis’), but from 
Washington, D. C. Thus we learn with 
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respect to an ‘Omnibus Public-Buildings 
Bill’ that there was a ‘pork-barrel combi- 
nation back of the Bill’; that ‘friends of 
pork cry that Congress will never surren- 
der its right to appropriate public money 
for public buildings’; that ‘pork has not 
been propitious to architecture’; that ‘the 
Government ought to lead, but it does not 
—and pork is one of the reasons.’ We 
must confess that we find these porcine 
allusions somewhat baffling. They seem 
to make pork, or the friends of pork, at 
once beatific to building and inimical to 
architecture. Is this what is meant by a 
‘pork-barrel combination’? It is not a 
rare phenomenon, this of the ardent 
builder who ‘makes pork’ of the architec- 
ture; but our own familiar idiom does not 
illuminate the American use. We sus- 
pect—but this is mere guesswork—that 
the ‘friends of pork’ are Congressmen 
who like to go back to their constituents 
with tangible and porcine proofs that 
local interests have not been neglected— 
perhaps they come off with Government 
grants for local buildings; but why a 
predilection for pork should be deemed un- © 
propitious to architecture (except on 
some theory of nightmare design), or 
why pork per se should be a reason why 
the Government does not lead (unless it 
be that lethargy supervenes on pork-pro- 
voked dyspepsia), are esoteric mysteries 
with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not.” 


Highest Chimney in the World 


It is stated in a recent issue of Engi- 
neering News-Record, that the highest 
chimney in the world was completed last 
January in Saganoseki, Japan. It is of 
reinforced concrete construction, 570 ft. 
high, 42 ft. 8 in. outside diameter at the 
bottom and 26 ft. 3 in. inside diameter at 
the top, with a thickness of 291, in. at the 
bottom and 7 in. at the top. 

The design includes provision for 
earthquake stresses, which were, it is 
stated, checked and approved by the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Badger Quality 


E. B. Badger & Sons Company, 75 
Hicks Street, Boston, Mass., has issued 
Catalog F, describing Badger Copper 
Boilers and Metal Pantry Sinks. Particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on Badger Quality. 
The constantly growing tendency on the 
part of architects to look beyond the first 
cost of an article and to consider rather 
its ultimate value has, it is claimed, been 
the direct cause of the growth and pros- 
perity of this business. It is further 
stated that architects who know of 
Badger Quality specify Badger boilers or 
sinks under usual conditions, and elimi- 
nate all indefinite or equivocal clauses 
such as “or equal,” from their specifica- 
tions. 

Catalog contains a boiler specification, 
which is presented as one that will insure 
a satisfactory result if carefully fol- 
lowed. Badger pantry sinks in various 
styles and sizes are shown, and a number 
of pages are devoted to illustrations of 
some of the most noted residence, hotel 
and _ institutional buildings recently 
erected in which Badger goods have been 
installed. ! 

Catalog mentioned will be sent upon 
application. 


National Boilers 


The National Radiator Company, with 
general offices at Johnstown, Pa., has 
issued Catalog 21, describing the Na- 
tional Novus Boiler, designed for all 
forms of steam and hot water heating, 
but especially adapted for small build- 
ings and residences. It is said that be- 
fore announcing the National Novus 
Boiler, several years ago, it was given 
daily tests of unusual severity over a 
period of two years. These were made 
accurately and conscientiously by men of 
long experience and the final form of the 
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boiler was determined as a result of them. 
Master patterns were then made of solid 
brass instead of wood for every part of 
the National Novus boiler. This, it is 
stated, permanently insures accuracy, 
Old methods and standards were dis- 
carded and new ones adopted. The fire- 
pot was made in three sections instead 
of one, requiring only one man to handle 
and erect it. Instead of employing a 
fictitious rating this boiler was rated ac- 
cording to evaporative tests. These tests 
covered periods of eight hours on one 
charge of fuel. List prices, ratings and 
measurements are tabulated in a manner 
that enables the user to select the type 
of equipment required for any special 
service. 

Copy of the catalog will be sent to 
architects upon application. 


Alpha Cement 


The Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
with general offices in Easton, Pa., has 
recently issued a revised edition of their 
book, “Alpha Cement—How to Use It.” 
As indicated by the title, this book de- 
scribes in great detail Alpha cement— 
its manufacture and use. Included are 
numerous examples in the form of engi- 
neering works and buildings. It also 
presents a number of plans of houses, 
garages, farm buildings and other struc- 
tures which are designed particularly 
for construction in cement, stucco or of 
concrete with stucco faces. 

These plans are given in greater de- 
tail than is usual in works of this kind, 
with the result that they seem to possess 
unusual practical value. In the case of 
each type of construction illustrated, full 
descriptions and details are given. Pho- 
tographs of the completed works are 
also shown which enable the reader to 
judge of final results. 

Architects or builders interested may 
secure copy of this book by addressing 
the company. 
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